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THADDEUS EZRA SANGER, M. D. 


Dr. Thaddeus E. Sanger of Littleton, who was elected 
R. E. Grand Commander of the New Hampshire Grand 
Commandery, Knights Templar, at the last annual con- 
clave, September 27, 1892," was born in Troy, Vt., March 

2, 1833. His parents were Ezra and Sarah M. (Brown) 
Sanger, his father being for many years a merchant at Troy, 
but removing with his family, in 1834, to Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y., where he died in 1840. 

Dr. Sanger completed his preparatory education at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., academy, but the fortunes of the family 
not admitting his pursuit of a college course, he heroically 
sacrificed his cherished ambition in that direction, but clung 
to his determination to fit himself for and enter upon a 
professional career as soon as Circumstances would permit. 

Leaving school at eighteen years of age, he went to 
Toledo, O., where he was engaged for two years as a clerk 

*The Order of Knights Templar was first introduced into 
New Hampshire by the organization of Trinity Encampment, at 
Hanover, April 15th, 1824, of which James Freeman Dana, a 
professor in Dartmouth College, was Grand Commander. Jan- 
uary 13th, 1826, DeWitt Clinton Encampment was organized at 
Portsmouth, and in May of the same year Mount Horeb Encamp- 
ment was organized at Hopkinton. 

The Grand Encampment was formed at Concord, June 13th, 
1826, by a convention of delegates from the above named encamp- 
ments, under a warrant from Henry Fowle of Boston, Deputy 
General Grand Master of the General Grand Encampment of 
the United States. 

The Grand Encampment held its annual conclaves regularly, 
without adding to the number of subordinates, until June r4th, 
1837, which is the date of the last record. 

About this time, when there was a strong anti-Masonic excite- 


ment in the country, threatening to destroy every vestige of 
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in a drug store, meanwhile devoting all the spare time at 
his command, often into the small hours of the night, to the 
study of medicine. Subsequently, he attended medical 
lectures in Philadelphia, and then regularly commenced his 
professional study under the direction of Drs. Stone and 
Sanborn at St. Johnsbury, Vt., continuing, later, with Dr. 
Darling at Lyndon, in the same state. Devoting himself 
persistently to the work in hand he made rapid progress, 
and, in 1856, was graduated from the Homeopathic Medi- 
cal College at Philadelphia. 

He commenced the practice of his profession at Hard- 
wick, Vt., where he remained two years, but removed to 
Littleton, this state, July 12, 1858, and has remained up 
to the present time, building up a large and constantly 
increasing practice. He was the pioneer in the home- 
opathic system of medicine in northern New Hampshire, 
being the first physician of this school to locate in the state 
north of Lake Village. He has given enthusiastic pursuit 
to the duties of his profession, and has established a repu- 
tation as a learned and skillful practitioner throughout a 
large section, being frequently called in consultation through- 
out Grafton and Coés counties and northeastern Vermont, 


not only by physicians of his own school but by the 
adherents of the allopathic system as well. 

In 1865 Dr. Sanger became a member of the New 
Hampshire Homeopathic Medical Society, of which organi- 
zation he has been an active and efficient member. He 


Freemasonry in the land, many ardent members of the order 
became discouraged, and some of the bodies ceased to keep up 
their organization—some from want of support, some from fear, 
and others from a sense of prudence and sound discretion. As 
the persecution abated and the public mind became more tran- 
quil, Freemasonry began to revive and flourish with new life. 
Dormant lodges were resuscitated, new lodges formed, and the 
number increased to a degree heretofore unknown in the history 
of the fraternity. 

The Order of Knights Templar, as well as Symbolic, Capitu- 
lar and Cryptic Freemasonry, received a new impulse. Two of 
the encampments which had long lain dormant, Trinity at Han- 
over and Mt. Horeb at Hopkinton, reorganized, the former 
removing to Manchester and the latter to Concord; two new 
commanderies were instituted, North Star at Lancaster, and St. 
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was one of the censors of the society for fifteen years, was 
its vice-president in 1876 and 1877, and president in 1878, 
1879 and 1880. He was also chiefly instrumental in the 
organization of the Connecticut Valley Homeopathic Med- 
ical Society of Northern New Hampshire, and was for two 
years president of the same. In 1867 he received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Homeopathic Medicine from 
the Philadelphia Homeopathic Medical College, and was 
appointed a pension surgeon under the United States gov- 
ernment in 1871, holding the position until his resignation, 
about the middle of President Cleveland’s administration. 
He has also been for many years medical examiner for the 
Knights of Honor, and for the Provident Mutual Relief 
Association of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Sanger was made a Mason, in Burns Lodge at Lit- 
tleton, December 7, 1870, and has since been a devoted 
adherent of the fraternity, and strongly interested in its 
prosperity. He received the Chapter degree in Franklin 
Chapter, at Lisbon, in 1881, and was made a Knight Tem- 
plar in St. Gerard Commandery, at Littleton January 23; 
1882. He took the Council degrees at Omega Council, 
Plymouth, February 11, 1884, and received the 32d degree, 


Scottish Rite, at the Valley of Nashua, December 2r1, 


1883. He has held various offices in his own lodge and 


Commandery, including M: ster of Burns Lodge in 1891, 
and Eminent Comm: inder of St. Gerard Commandery in 
1884-6. He was made Grand Captain of the Guard in 


Paul at Dover,—all giving promise of future prosperity and use- 
fulness. 

By a revision of the constitution of the General Grand Encamp- 
ment, in 1856, the name was changed to that of *‘ Grand Encamp- 
ment of the United States.” State grand bodies were styled 
‘¢Grand Commanderies,” and their constituents ‘* Command- 
eries.”” 

A convention of delegates of the several commanderies in the 
state was held at Concord, June 12th, 1860, and the Grand Com- 
mandery of the State of New Hampshire was formed. Under 
the authority of a warrant from Benjamin Brown French, Grand 
Master (a native of Chester, N. H.), the organization was per- 
fected August 22d, 1860. 

Since the organization of the Grand Commandery five com- 
manderies have been instituted,—Sullivan, at Claremont, Hugh 
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the Grand Commandery of the state in 1884, and has 
passed up through the various chairs in that organization 
until his recent election as R. E. Grand Commander. 

Politically, Dr. Sanger is a Republican, but takes no 
active part in political work, and has never sought public 
office. He is interested in educational matters, and has 
served six years as a member of the board of education 
in Union School District in Littleton. 

He takes much interest in social and business life, and 
gives a ready support to all enterprises calculated to 
advance the general prosperity of the town and community. 
He was for some time a director in the Granite State Glove 
Manufacturing Company of Littleton, and since the union 
of that with the Saranac Company has been director in the 
latter. 

Dr. Sanger’s success is a fair example of what may be 
accomplished in life by determined purpose and unswerv- 
ing application, where natural talents have been given as a 
basis. Commencing practice at a time when the preju- 
dice against his school was strong, and in a community 
largely adverse in sentiment, by his industry and devotion 
he has overcome all prejudice and won both popularity and 
success. With a genial temper, a brilliant intellect, clear 


de Payens, at Keene, St. George, at Nashua, St. Gerard, at 
Littleton, and Pilgrim, at Laconia, making ten commanderies, 
with a membership of one thousand seven hundred and forty. 

The succession of Grand Commanders has been,—John Har- 
ris, Hopkinton; Joseph W. White. Portsmouth ; Timothy Ken- 
rick, Lebanon; Andrew Pierce, Dover; Brackett L. Greenough, 
Bristol ; Robert Smith, Portsmouth; Daniel Balch, Manchester ; 
Albert R. Hatch, Portsmouth; John S. Kidder, Manchester ; 
Charles A. Tufts, Dover; Henry O. Kent, Lancaster; William 
Barrett, Nashua; John D. Patterson, Manchester; Abel Hutch- 
ins, Concord ; Joseph W. Fellows, Manchester ; Solon A. Carter, 
Keene; John R. Holbrook, Portsmouth; Chauncy H. Greene, 
Littleton; Albert S. Wait, Newport: Joseph W. Hildreth, 
Manchester; Benjamin F. Rackley, Dover; Nathan P. Hunt, 
Manchester; Milton A. Taylor, Nashua; Andrew Bunton, Man- 
chester; John F. Webster, Concord; Don H. Woodward, 
Keene; Charles N. Towle, Concord; John J. Bell, Exeter ; 
Edward R. Kent, Lancaster; Charles C. Danforth, Concord ; 
Henry A. Marsh, Nashua; George W. Currier, Nashua; Thad- 
deus E. Sanger, Littleton. 
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perception, ready wit and aptness in repartee, constant good 
nature and superior conversational powers, he has made a 
host of friends, and is esteemed alike in the community, at 
the fireside and in the social circle. 

Dr. Sanger was united in marriage, December 22, 1856, 
with Ianthe C. Kneeland of Victory, Vt., by whom he 
has three daughters—Ellen L., born December 22, 1866, 
Lillian E., April 20, 1873, and Katie F., April 7, 1879. 
With his family he occupies a spacious residence on Main 
street, in the western part of Littleton village,—a place as 
widely known for its business enterprise as for the pictur- 


esque beauty of its location. 


RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


RAMBLE NUMBER XXXVI—Concluded. 


Stepping across the highway we notice a depression of 
the road bank, which can be traced under the wall and 
down towards the present barn. This is the beginning, or 
rather the end, of the old road that led across the inter- 
vale, over the river and up through the woods, to the former 
Gould road. The Foster barn stands on a portion of it. 
From there one can follow the old road-bed along to the 
right of the row of apple-trees in the former field, through 
the hollow to the railroad track; thence passing below the 
large elm tree it runs along the west side of the wall that 
separates the Foster intervale from the Major George inter- 
vale, now owned by W. H. Sawyer, and on to the bend 
of the river, where can still be seen the stone abutments 
of the old bridge or bridges that once spanned the tide. 
From this spot it can be followed in nearly a southerly 
direction over the hill to its junction with the Gouid road, 
a few rods west of the old cemetery or parade-ground. 


! 
It makes a charming ramble to follow the track of this 
deserted highway. Were the old bridge there, and the 


time June or September, it would be simply delightful. I 


have visited it at all times and seasons up trom my boyhood 
days. In the early autumn it is like a poem—a pastoral of 
ever fresh delights. The ugliness of stone walls and 
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‘*worm” fences is disguised by grapevines and ivy and the 
beautiful clematis; elms and willows join hands across the 
way; golden rods of all kinds nod in the soft breeze; the 
hoary apple-trees bend beneath the weight of ripening 
fruit, and in the ditches and by the river banks you can 
occasionally see the showy spikes of the cardinal flowers or 
purple-fringed orchis. Standing by the bend of the river 
I have seen the fish-hawk dive for his finny prey in the 
stream, and heard the cry of the heron darting through the 
shrubbery. If you follow the old path over the hill it is 
not less romantic and pleasing. It is comparatively easy 
of access, and to those who love to trace the footsteps of 
the fathers it has other attractions than those which bring 
them into communion with nature. 

This ancient highway was laid out in 1774. The great 
political and religious centre at that time was the meeting- 
house which stood on the parade. As under the Cesars all 
roads led to Rome, so in those early days all roads led to 
the house of God. That was the pivotal point of the town. 
This road was for the accommodation of the settlers in the 
west and north parts of the town. Another road led down 
from the church on the east, and a bridge had been built 
across the river some twenty rods below the present struct- 
ure, by the brick school-house, in 1773. This was the first 
bridge in town and had long been needed. 

The bridge was built by the aid of Colonel Daniel War- 
ner of Portsmouth, a member of Governor Wentworth’s 
council, and a rich old patrician, who contributed forty 
dollars towards its erection. Colonel Warner was one of 
the grantees of the neighboring town of Springfield, and 
visiting that township once on a time rode through Warner, 
which was directly in his course. This was in 1772. 
Noting the absence of any bridge, the generous aristocrat, 
though he undoubtedly believed it would be of benefit to 
himself in some future journey, voluntarily contributed 
this amount, equal to $200 in these days in purchasable 
power, for the building of a structure across the river. It 
must have been a great help to the people of our town- 
ship, who were not in most cases overburdened with ready 
money. 

In the warrant for the first town meeting after the incor- 
poration of our borough, called on the 4th day of October, 
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1774, there appears this article: ‘*8ly to see if the town 
will Build a Bridge over the river in this town.” At that 
meeting it was voted to build a bridge over the river ‘* this 
fall.” The bridge thus built was the second in town, and 
was constructed across the river at this point, on the great 
bend of the river. How it was built, or who built it, we 
do not know, but it showed that the town was increasing 
in population and wealth, and also that the tide of popula- 
tion was drifting in a westward and northward direction. 

It was not the best place in the world for a bridge. The 
bank is too low on the north side. At high water the river 
sweeps down here with resistless force—a roaring flood 
that cannot always be held within bounds. More than one 
bridge has been swept away from its foundations at this 
spot. The first bridge was washed away in the spring 
freshet of 1783. April 28th of that year there was a 
special town meeting called, Captain Tappan Evans acting 
as moderator, at which it was voted ‘‘to Bild a Bridge 
over the River on the Road that leads from the Meeting 
House to Mr. Benjamin Currier’s.”* Also it was voted ‘* to 
raise 15 pounds Lawful money towards Bilding the Bridge 
above mentioned to Be worked out at 3 shilling per Day.” 

This second bridge was carried away and still another 
built in its place, which was swept off by the great August 
freshet of 1826. Nearly every bridge in town was carried 
off by this flood. The town never built another bridge at 
this place. The road had already ceased to be a public 
highway. Atthe annual March meeting of 1817 it was 
voted ‘‘to Discontinue the road from the Gide post near 
Joseph Currier’s acrost the river to the Gide post southerly 
of Buring Ground to the road leading to hinniker.” It 
was also voted ‘* to raise $800"to pay fine on the indited 
Road from Ensign Joseph Currier’s to hinniker line.” 

The reasons for discontinuing this old highway were 
several. In the first place, the centre of population had 
changed, and the church and place of public assemblage 
were both now on the north side of the river. This, of 


*NoTE.—The Benjamin Currier alluded to was the father of Ensign Joseph 
Currier, who in his old age came to Warner to live with his son. Being the 
older man he is thus mentioned rather than Joseph Currier, Benjamin Currier 
died, an old man, at the Currier place, and his wife, Theodate, who lived to be 
97 years of age, also died there, in 1825 
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course, made the road useful only to those who lived on 
the south side of the river towards Henniker. In the sec- 
ond place, the cost of keeping a bridge at this point had 
been a great tax to the town, and there was feeling about 
this; then, owing to neglect and the lack of sufficient 
means to keep the road in proper condition, it became so 
bad that it was indicted. The town voted to pay the fine, 
as it would have been obliged to do, but it also voted to 
discontinue the road as a public highway. Still it remained 
open, and was used considerably until the bridge was car- 
ried away. 

At a special town meeting, held June 16, 1827, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: ‘‘On motion of Major Joseph B. 
Hoyt voted to rebuild the bridge by Jacob Currier’s, 53 
voting in favor and 52 against it.” 

“On motion of Mr. H. G. Harris voted to authorize the 
selectmen to hire a sum of money not exceeding 7 1-2 per 
cent., for the purpose of building the bridge by Mr. Cur- 
rier’s. 

Major Hoyt lived at the present Greagor place, and, of 
course, was in favor of keeping the road open and having 
a passage over the river at this place. All that part of the 
town was at his back to a man. _ It was also supported by 
most of the people of what is now the main village, for 
whom Mr. Harris was the spokesman. On the other hand, 
all the lower end of the town were opposed to it. The 
vote, as we have seen, was very Close. 

At a later hour, at that same meeting, the town clerk 
records: ‘*On motion of Stephen Bartlett voted to recon- 
sider the vote to build the bridge by Mr. J. Currier’s, 30 
voting in favor and 24 against it.” 

However, at the annual town meeting, in March, 1828, it 
was voted, “to build a bridge across the river near Ensign 
Joseph Currier’s.” But all was not harmony. A great 
deal of feeling existed in town, and the opponents of the 
measure had a meeting called on the 23d of the following 
August. Meanwhile, several of the enemies had become 
friends of the measure, and the meeting only emphatically 
indorsed the action of the previous meeting. We copy 
the following from the town clerk’s records: ‘* On motion 
of Joseph Bartlett, Esq. voted to build the bridge and 
repair the road from Ensign Joseph Currier’s to the old 
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burying ground.” ‘*On motion of Benjamin Evans, Esq. 
voted to direct the selectmen to draw a plan of the bridge 
and notify a meeting for selling the building of it to the 
lowest bidder to be struck off at auction.” 

Before this was done there was another town meeting 
warned, at which, October Ist, 1828, “it was voted to 
reconsider the vote to build the bridge near Ensign Joseph 
Currier’s, passed the 23d day of August last.” 

The matter was not taken up again, and no bridge was 
ever builtthere again by the town. It seems a little strange 
to us that there was not. A bridge over the river at this 
place would have been of great convenience to a large 
part of the town. Everybody north and west of the lower 
village had to go down to the present lower village bridge 
if they wished to go to Joppa or to Henniker. People liv- 
ing in the Sanborn district, in the Kimball district and at 
Joppa, had to drive out over Kelley hill, and down by the 
site of the first church, and over the lower village bridge to 
attend church or town meetings,—a roundabout way. A lady 
now living remembers going to a party at Wells Davis’s, 
now the Pratt place, in the north village, in 1826 or ’27. 
She lived at the Sawyer place, or old poor farm, on the old 
Henniker road, and to get to the party she and her escort 
rode down to Kimball corner, thence out over Kelley hill 
to the lower village, up to the main village, and crossing 
the river again below the present railroad station, went up 
the old road by W. W. Davis's house, and out by C. M. 
Keyser’s and W. M. Flanders’s to the Pratt villa. So much 
have the routes of travel changed within the last sixty 
years. 

In the warrant for a special meeting, called November 
5, 1832, there appeared an article on the petition of Joseph 
B. Hoyt and others for a road from C. F. Kimball's to 
E. C. Badger’s. This was the first movement toward lay- 
ing out what we now call the Joppa road. The article was 
passed over that year, and not until 1841 was the highway 
laid out over the so-called Dalton bridge. There were 
objections to this as there have been to everything in War- 
ner, and it was predicted that a bridge would never stand 
on that site, although there is a natural abutment on the 
south side. The bridge was built, however, and has never 
occasioned any trouble. 
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The new road ran along on the west side of the Currier 
farm for more than a quarter of a mile, and at one place, 
at the top of the sand knoll beyond Amos Clark’s, it 
detached a narrow portion of land from that estate. The 
piece was so small that it was never fenced by Mr. Currier, 
and in process of time was absorbed in the neighboring 
Bartlett pasture. It bisected the Bartlett farm in unequal 
portions, and further along the same road cut off the long, 
narrow, gore-like piece of land from the Kimball estate, 
which was lately sold by S. J. Dimond to Lewis Flanders. 
This was fenced, however, and retained by the Kimballs 
for a long time. 

Going back to the river at the Currier place, we find that 
Major Daniel George, who owned the intervale below and 
the pasture beyond, built a bridge for his own accommo- 
dation on the old abutments, about 1830. It remained a 
a few years and then was washed away. For more than 
half a century there has been no passing there, and the 
road has been allowed to grass over and grow up to bushes 
till it is as wild and romantic as the path that Christian saw 
leading away from the meadows in * Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

For private use the Curriers built a bridge over the river 
a number of rods above this, and a crossing has been kept 
there ever since, though one or two bridges have been 
swept away by high water. 

The changes of time are marked on everything around 
us, but nowhere do they seem more visible and solemn than 
about the cellar of a ruined homestead or the grass-grown 
bed of a deserted highway. They all tell so much of the 
past, present so many pictures of life in the dead bygone 
time ; and the reproach of their silence is so eloquent that 
we are profoundly affected, as though standing by the corpse 
of a dear friend. Ah, me! the sun shines just as brightly, 
the birds sing as sweetly, the breezes blow as caressingly 
as when the happy young bride stepped over the threshold, 
or the children prattled under the windows of the ruined 
mansion, or the carriages rattled over the sandy road-bed, 
and lovers walked there telling the story old as Eden and 
sweet as Paradise. 





REMINISCENCES OF GEN. GILMAN MARSTON. 
BY WILLIAM H. PAINE. 


In the fall of 1886 I went to study law in the office of 
General Gilman Marston of Exeter. At that time there 
was another student in the office, but much of the office 
business fell upon me. Previous to entering his office I 
had heard much concerning his character, and to one unac- 
quainted with him he was a continual study. I had been 
told he was very cross and impatient, and it was with no 
little fear that I saw him come from his back office with 
a paper in hand, approach me, and ask me to copy it. 
Did you ever see his writing? When in a hurry the pen- 
manship of the general was much inferior to that of 
Horace Greeley. The paper was a brief in a well-known 
divorce suit, and it took me an hour to decipher the first 
page. Ihave no doubt I strained his patience, for, after 
going to him several times, he said,—*‘ If you can’t make 
out everything in that brief, make it up;” and I am sure I 
took advantage of the opportunity. From that time all 
fear of him disappeared, and during the four years I was 
in his office he never spoke a cross word to me. I have 
seen many men in high standing, but I think he was in 
some respects more imposed upon than any, for there was 
always some one to take advantage of his magnanimous 
nature. He was always ready to listen to a tale of suffering 
or want, and never failed to respond in a very liberal 
manner. Any one who knew there had been a battle 
between ’60 and ’65, or could tell a musket from a carbine, 
never went away empty-handed. One day a man who 
looked to me as though he was a *‘ tourist,” clad in a blue 
army coat with brass buttons on it, entered and asked me 
if the general was in. I sized him up as one of the many 
who wished to see the general and secure a temporary loan, 
and so I told him that he was, but was very busy. ‘* Well,” 
he said, ‘‘if he’s in, I am going to see him,” and he strode 
into the general’s office. I heard an ominous grunt as the 
door closed upon the, at this time, unwelcomed visitor, and 
the grunts gradually grew to sounds whose meaning could 
not be mistaken. Thinking there would be some fun, from 
the sounds I heard, I kept a close watch, and soon the 
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inside door opened with a bang, hurried footsteps sounded 
in the hallway, and the visitor was rushed out by the gen- 
eral in terms more forcible than elegant: ‘* Get out of here, 
you impostor ; you don’t know Bull Run from a bull’s foot. 
I'll teach fellows like you to impose on me.” This is not a 
fair sample, for frequently he would give them money, not 
only to relieve, but to get rid of them. 

Nothing affected the general more easily than music, and 
any reminder of the music played and heard by him dur- 
ing the war would almost invariably move him to tears. 
There was, during my stay in his office, a little boy who 
frequently came in to do what jobs and errands he could, and 
he had by his pleasant ways and manners made a decided 
impression upon the general. Among his other accom- 
plishments he played the harmonica in an entertaining 
manner. One day he was playing to me, when the general 
happened to come in and asked him if the piece he was 
playing was all he could play. ‘* No,” replied the boy; 
‘*T can play anything you want.” ‘* Well, play ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’” said the general. The boy played it as rapidly 
as the general required. He then gave him a dime and 
asked him to play **‘ Marching through Georgia.” The 
boy began, and, before he played it half through, the gen- 
eral reached for his handkerchief and blew a blast from his 
nose. This was the signal. Sobs shook the frame of this 
giant of legal lore, and, turning his back towards the boy 
and myself, he placed his handkerchief to his eyes with 
one hand and took a silver quarter from his pocket with 
the other, extended his arm behind his back, and, nearly 
choking with emotion, said, ‘** Here boy; here boy.” Who 
can tell what thoughts of war, suffering and hardship 
caused this outburst? It showed what an impression the 
late ‘*‘ unpleasantness” made upon him, and to his dying day 
he bore the scars of battle and gloried in the thought that 
he had been a participant in one of the greatest wars that 
was ever known. 

The first time I remember of seeing him in court was in 
the case of Cochrane against the town of Exeter. He had 
for an opponent General Butler. It was a contest of legal 
giants, and though I was not sufficiently acquainted with 
law and court procedure to judge of the relative merits of 
the two men as lawyers, it is certain that General Marston 
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left no stone unturned to insure the verdict. It is related 
that after the trial one of the jurymen who sat on the case 
said,—** We warn’t going to let Butler beat ‘ Old Gil’ any- 
way, that way.” 

In the trial of a cause the general said and did many 
strange things. You could never tell what cases would 
be tried and what would be continued. He never did any- 
thing by chance; you could rest assured that there was a 
good reason why, if it proved to be many cases were con- 
tinued. The judge who held the term might not be just 
the one he wanted. Perhaps he was acquainted with but a 
few of the jurymen, and if cither the judge or jury did not 
please him you could rest assured that very little business 
would be transacted in court. As the general grew old 
I think I noticed a reluctance, more and more marked, to 
try a jury case. The men who were then drawn on the 
panel were of a different class than he had been acquainted 
with, and it was no uncommon thing for him to get a list 
of jurymen and make inquiries of any one likely to know 
them, as to their habits, occupation and ancestors. But 
towards the last of his practice he always found fault with 
those drawn because he did not know them and could not 
get acquainted with them. Herein, to my mind, lay his 
great strength. In his opening statements and in his argu- 
ments he always used language such as the jurymen used 
in their various vocations, and such as they could under- 
stand. His style was simplicity itself. His sentences were 
short, and he always selected an Anglo-Saxon word when 
it would answer as well as a Latin or Greek derivative. It 
has often been said the general was indolent, and while in 
some things it might appear true, in fact he was never at 
rest, for while he was stretched out at full length, as though 
the cares of a large business did not affect him, you might 
be sure, if you were the opposing counsel, that beneath 
that calm exterior there was a tumult of thought and deep- 
laid plans for future action. He never tried a case without 
the best possible preparation. He would walk the floor 


for hours stating and re-stating his opening in an important 
case, and he always said ‘‘a case well opened is half won.” 

The general was a stickler for forms, and never trusted 
any one to do anything out of sight of his watchful eye. 
A rather amusing incident occurred at the time when any 
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one could serve a libel for divorce. The general had filed 
a libel for divorce against a man in Seabrook for extreme 
cruelty towards his wife. He waited several days after it 
was filed, hoping to see some one from that town who would 
serve the libel upon the libelee, and a few days before the 
last day of service, as he was writing at his desk, he looked 
up and saw a man who had come in, unnoticed, standing 
before him. 

‘** Hello, Chase,” said the general, ‘* you’re just the man 
I want to see. I want you to serve a libel for divorce on 
old Eaton, down in Seabrook. Do you suppose you can do 
it right?” 

‘* Yes,” said Chase; ‘‘serve it right, course I can, gen- 
eral.” 

‘* Well, I never knew you to do anything right, but I’m 
going to try you this time, ” said the general. ‘* Now, you 
see, here are two papers,” he went on; ‘* one is the original 
and the other the copy. Now I want you to put this,” 
showing him the original, ‘‘in your inside pocket, and 
this,” showing him the copy, ‘*I want you to give Eaton. 
When you have served it on Eaton, take out the original 
and make a minute of the day and time, and some day 
when you are up | will make the return for you. Now 
can you serve it right?” 

“Yes, yes, gene eral ; ; course I can serve it right, now. 

‘¢ Well, I’ll see what luck you'll have, but I'll bet you'll 
make some mistake. I don’t see how you can, but if there 
is a way you will be sure to find it.” 

Chase did the business he came in for and went home. 
In the course of a week after the last day of service for 
that term of court had expired Chase came up, prepared 
to complete the proceedings. 

“ Served it all right, did you, Chase?” asked the general. 

‘*Oh, yes, general ; nothing easier than that,” said 
Chase, as he handed the general the clerk’ s Copy. 

“Well, now I’ll make your return.” So the general 
said aloud, as he wrote, “ State of New Hampshire, Rock- 
ingham ss. Now what day was it you served it?” said the 
general. ‘*I don’t remember the date,” said Chase, “ it 
is on the paper. I saw Eaton as I was riding along to 
church, and gave it to him on the Lord’s day.” The gen- 
eral jumped more than three feet from his chair. ‘* There, 
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by , that’s what I thought and expected. There 
wasn’t but one chance for you to make a mistake, and, by 
, you made it.” 

It is better to draw a veil over Chase’s discomfiture and 
the general’s exclamations of anger, for at the next law 
term a rule was made requiring that all libels for divorce 
should be served by a sheriff or his deputy. 

Few lawyers could retain their clientage if they should 
treat their clients as the general often did. He would fre- 
quently order them from the office when they wished to 
consult him about matters then pending, and it was, to my 
mind, an additional proof of his greatness, for he retained 
them by the force of his great powers and genius rather than 
by his social qualities. He hated a coward or a man whom 
he could browbeat or terrify, and often when he was cross 
and impatient, and carried his feelings so far as to cause people 
to turn on him and “give him as good as he sent,” as they 
expressed it, he would instantly change his manner and be 
as genial and social as he only knew how to be, and the 
apparent altercation would end with an invitation to dinner. 

He was for many years a member of the state legisla- 
ture, and he might well be called the watchdog of our 
statute books. No unconstitutional or unnecessary bill 
escaped his watchful eye, and I have heard him make a 
speech of not over six minutes in length against a bill and 
cause its defeat that before seemed certain to pass by a 
large majority. On the other hand he was instrumental in 
drafting and securing the passage of laws which, to-day, 
do not meet with universal approbation. The most striking 
illustration is the “‘ Tramp Law.” In some counties it is 
impossible to convict a person of this offence. At one 
term of court a juryman said,—‘I’ll rot before I vote to 
convict a man of this offence, under Old Gil Marston’s 
law.” One thing is sure, however, we secured temporary 
relief from the pestilent tramp after the passage of this law. 

General Marston was distinctively a New Hampshire 
man. He loved his native state and could never be induced 
to leave it for brighter fields in the practice of law. It 
may well be said of him, in the lauguage of a New Hamp- 
shire poet, that he is numbered among— 

“New Hampshire’s glorious dead. Oh, where are names more fair to live in 


song and story, 
Than those which frame a halo round thy brow of never-fading glory !”’ 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN FITCHBURG, MASS. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


[ CONCLUDED. } 


HON. RODNEY WALLACE. 

Visitors to the thriving city of Fitchburg are always 
attracted towards the Wallace library and art building, the 
gift to the city of Hon. Rodney Wallace, a native of New 
Ipswich, N. H., a man whose noble nature, benevolence, 
industry and integrity have been an inspiration to all with 
whom he has come in contact. This worthy man has 
already been sketched in a former issue of the GRANITE 
MonTH_y, and his kind, benevolent face pictured to its 
readers. It only remains to add that his two sons, Herbert 
I., and George R. Wallace, who were taken into partner- 
ship with him in 1879, have proven worthy of the trust, 
and are numbered among Fitchburg’s finest young men 
to-day. 

Another beautiful structure in Fitchburg is the new Wal- 
lace Building, erected by Hon. Rodney Wallace, and shortly 
to be the home of the Fitchburg Sentinel, a most worthy 
journal to be issued from such a fine edifice. Mr. Wal- 
lace is at present taking a much needed rest abroad. In 
the words of the Sent/ne/, let me add that ‘* his noble, gen- 
erous nature, his unassuming benevolence and kindly man- 
ner have made him beloved by all who know him, and his 
character inspires others to better and nobler things.” 


CARMI M. PARKER. 

The public-spirited president of the Fitchburg Merchants’ 
Association is a native of the town of Merrimack, where he 
was born August 8, 1835, and where he resided until 1880. 
His parents were Elkanah and Sarah Parker. His father 
was a merchant. The common schools at Reed’s Ferry, 
together with a course at the Normal Institute, furnished 
his education. 

At twenty-one he commenced active life, fitting himself 
for a business career, as a manufacturer of furniture. In 
1866 a partnership was formed with a relative, and his ability 
for designing soon became widely known. The establish- 
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ment turned out the highest class of goods, and gave 
employment to eighty men. After several years of suc- 
cess, he decided to remove the plant to Fitchburg, which 
he did in June, 1880, with about fifty of his employés, and 
also established a retail business. After a time, with char- 
acteristic far-sightedness, he started a new venture for the 
manufacture of all kinds of screws, and closed out his fur- 
niture factory, and later his retail business, until now his 
interests are centered in the Boston Screw Company, as 
established through his efforts. Although the company is 
still in its infancy, the demand for the goods is far greater 
than the capacity for supply, and an increasing business 
is insured. 

Mr. Parker is not a politician, yet he served in the legis- 
lature of his native state in 1878 and 1879, and in the city 
government of Fitchburg two years, faithfully. Many 
higher positions of trust have been offered him, all of 
which he has declined. 

Mr. Parker is married to a daughter of Hon. Isaac 
McGaw, of the Rockingham county bar, and has three 
sons, the oldest of whom, George L., has musical ability of 
a high order, and has recently entered Brown University. 
Mr. Parker is a member of the New Hampshire Club. 


GEORGE H. COLE, 

It is never a matter of surprise to find that the leading 
hotels in any place are kept by New Hampshire men. It 
seems a peculiar feature of the state to send forth good 
housekeepers of either sex. The American House in 
Fitchburg has at the helm the firm of George H. Cole & 
Son, and it is safe to say that never in the history of the 
house has it been so ably and successfully managed. 

Mr. Cole was born June 4, 1826, in Westmoreland, 
adjoining Keene, and his parents were Abel and Louise 
Cole. His early life was uneventful, so far as known to the 
writer, but like many of the boys of his day he made a 
stride towards self-support when quite young, and finally 
drifted into the hotel business, in 1864, in Vermont. Ten 
years here, and then to Leominster, Mass., where he con- 
tinued in the same business. 

In 1886 he removed to Fitchburg and assumed the man- 
agement of the American House, which, as many travellers 
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know, is most conveniently located near the Fitchburg 
railroad station. The building was erected in 1847, but 
so many additions and alterations have been made from 
time to time as to make it now a model house. 

Mr. Cole is married and has five children, two sons and 
three daughters. One son, Walter S., is a musician of 
prominence, residing in Orange, Mass. Will A. Cole, 
another son, is associated in business with his father, and 
is a very courteous man, as well as experienced, having 
grown up in the business. 

DR. GEORGE JEWETT. 

While nearly every profession and trade in Fitchburg is 
represented by New Hampshire brain and brawn, the med- 
ical profession has here three New Hampshire men in its 
ranks worthy of special mention. 

Dr. George Jewett, son of Thomas and Rebecca Jewett, 
the former a physician, is a native of Rindge, born April 
28, 1825. 

He had excellent advantages in the way of schooling, 
and was graduated from the Berkshire Medical School in 
1847. After a course at the Harvard Medical School, he 
began practice in Baldwinville, Mass., and later in Gard- 
ner. He went to Fitchburg in 1858, and since then has 
been one of its honored citizens and leading physicians. 
During the civil war he served as assistant surgeon of the 
Tenth Massachusetts volunteer infantry, in Gen. McClellan’s 
army, and as surgeon of the Fifty-First regiment. At 
the close of the war he made an extensive tour abroad, 
visiting European hospitals, and gaining valuable experi- 
ence to aid him in his work. 

Dr. Jewett has literary ability of a high order, and con- 
tributes many interesting essays to various publications. 
He has one son, Walter Kendall Jewett, a student at the 
Harvard Medical School, and a very promising young man. 
Dr. Jewett is a member of the Loyal Legion, G. A. R., 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and many other organiza- 
tions. He now holds the office of U. S. examining surgeon 
for pensions, and is a member of the school committee of 
Fitchburg. 
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DR. GEORGE D, COLONY. 

The name of Colony is closely associated with the town 
of Keene, as several generations of the family have sprung 
into existence there. A great grandfather of Dr. Colony, 
named John Colony (or Connelly as the name was then 
spelled), was one of the first settlers of the town. His 
grandfather, Timothy Colony, was a noted man in his day, 
while his father, Josiah Colony, founded one of the present 
leading industries of Keene, that of woolen manufacture, 
which, under the name of Faulkner & Colony and Faulkner- 
Colony Manufacturing Co., has existed more than seventy 
years. 

Dr. Colony, a son of Josiah and Hannah (Taylor) Col- 
ony, was born May 6, 1831. He attended the public 
schools, Keene Academy, Kimball Union Academy and 
Dartmouth College. From the latter he went to the Uni- 
versity Medical School, Penn., and was graduated in 1856. 
He began practice in Athol, Mass., and removed to Fitch- 
burg in 1861. 

Dr. Colony is married, and has five living children. The 
eldest son, Joseph P., is treasurer of the Faulkner-Colony 
Manufacturing Company of Keene. The eldest daughter, 
Mary, is the wife of the well-known lawyer, Melvin O. 
Adams. Dr. Colony has attended very closely to his pro- 
fession, and is thoroughly domestic in his tastes. He is 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Medical Society, which 
has a membership of nearly 2,000. He is independent in 
politics, with a leaning towards Democracy. 


DR. CLARENCE WALTER SPRING. 

It is always a pleasure to note the rapid strides our young 
men of to-day are making in various walks of life. The 
subject of this sketch is an excellent example of youthful 
energy and ambition. 

Dr. Spring is a native of Salmon Falls, born April 14, 
1859. His parents, John L. and Ellen M. (Fountain) 
Spring, removed early to Wilton, then to Milford, and 
when he was about twelve years of age, they settled in 
Lebanon. 

After a public-school course, he attended the Kimball 
Union Academy, and at the age of twenty-one he was 
graduated from Dartmouth College. He taught mathe- 
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matics and sciences for a year, and, in the fall of 1881, 
entered the Harvard Medical School, Boston. His degree 
was taken in 1884. During the time a year was devoted to 
hospital work. In 1885 he located in Fitchburg, where 
he enjoys a steadily increasing practice. He has also 
spent some time abroad in the interest of his profession, 
and contemplates renewing his studies in Europe in the 
near future. 

Dr. Spring is unmarried. He has two brothers, John 
R., living in Lebanon, and Arthur L., a rising young law- 
yer of Boston; also one sister, Mrs. Carrie M. Clark. In 
person he is most attractive. His face is indicative of 
strong individuality and fine character. His cosey office 
in his adopted city shows plainly the taste of its occupant. 
Dr. Spring is an Odd Fellow. 





WESLEY W. SARGENT. 

The trusted and sagacious superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg & Leominster Street Railway Company, Wesley W. 
Sargent, is a native of the capital city of New Hampshire, 
a son of Charles W. and Thankful F. (Smith) Sargent, 
born August 29, 1860. His father is a printer by occupa- 
-tion, and was about thirty years connected with the Séat/es- 
man establishment as journeyman printer and foreman. 
After attending the public schools until seventeen, he 
also entered the printing office to learn the trade, where he 
remained two years. At twenty he went to Boston, and 
was engaged for a time with H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, 
but soon entered the employ of the Lynn & Boston Horse 
Railroad Company. He served as conductor, driver, time- 
keeper, starter, clerk in receiving* office, and as assistant 
superintendent of the Chelsea, Revere and Woodlawn 
division. He ultimately had charge of all the cars of the 
company running into Boston, and the making of the 
time-tables. His successful work and rapid promotion 
attracted attention elsewhere, and, in the spring of 1886, 
he was chosen superintendent of the Fitchburg Street 
Railway Company, which position he accepted. Upon 
leaving the service of the Lynn & Boston road the employés 
of that company presented him with an elegant gold watch, 
chain and charm, as an expression of their esteem. 

Mr. Sargent has been annually re-elected superintendent 
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by unanimous vote. He has had charge of the construc- 
tion work of the company as well as the operation. He 
built the Leominster road last year, and has built and 
equipped six miles of electric road this year. This road 
has always paid and is now a splendid property. Its elec- 
tric cars run 400 miles daily. In 1886 it carried 365,000 
passengers, with a mileage of 3.26; the last year, 856,654 
passengers, with a mileage of 11.64. 

Mr. Sargent married Alice E. Cary of Fitchburg, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1888, and has one child, a boy of three years. 
He is an Odd Fellow, Knight of Pythias and a Red Man, 
and attends the Baptist church. 





MAJ. BENJAMIN DUDLEY DWINNELL. 

No institution in the state of Massachusetts has a better 
record than the House of Correction at Fitchburg, which 
for seventeen years has been under the management of 
Maj. Benjamin D. Dwinnell, a native of Charlestown, N. H. 
His life has been most eventful. He was for a time con- 
nected with the ational Eagle at Claremont, then he 
drifted into the grocery trade in Worcester, and, later, 
became a member of the firm of Dwinnell & Taft. 

In 1862 he entered the United States service as quarter- 
master of the Fifty-First Massachusetts regiment, and, later, 
of the Second Massachusetts heavy artillery. He served 
on the staff of Generals Foster, Vogdes, and Palmer, and 
was mustered out of service September 23, 1865. 

He remained in the South two years after the war, and 
then returned to Worcester. He was assistant postmaster 
under General Pickett. In 1875 he removed to Fitchburg. 

Major Dwinnell is a member of Edwin V. Sumner Post, 
19, G. A. R., is a trustee of the Fitchburg Savings Bank, 
of the Burbank Hospital, of the Worcester County Insti- 
tution for Savings, and a director in the Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 


JOSEPH CARR MOULTON. 

The veteran photographer of Fitchburg, who established 
his business there in 1848, in the days of the daguerreo- 
type, is Joseph C. Moulton, a descendant of Gen. Moulton 
of Revolutionary fame, born January Ist, 1824, in Sand- 
wich. His parents, Jonathan S. and Polly Moulton, were 
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farming people. He left home at twenty-one, and went to 
Newton, Mass., to work in a machine-shop, which employ- 
ment did not suit him, so he started in the daguerreotype 
business as a venture, and from the time he went to Fitch- 
burg he has advanced steadily in the art of photography. 
He has made over 30,000 negatives, and his patronage 
includes not only local residents but suburban. His estab- 
lishment is a credit to him and to the city. 

Mr. Moulton’s family consists of his wife, one son, and 
two daughters. One of the latter, Alice, has a decided 
talent for painting. 

Mr. Moulton is prominently identified with church work, 
and was the first president of the Y.M.C. A. He served 
three terms in the Common Council, is a Chapter Mason, 
and a member of the Board of Trade and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. The fine photographic work of the Fitchburg 
Sentinel souvenir, gotten out recently, is a sample of Mr. 
Moulton’s endeavor, and speaks for itself. 


CAPT. GEORGE H. PRIEST. 


Another young man in Fitchburg who has achieved con- 
siderable prominence in business as well as military circles 


is George H. Priest, who, since the death of his father, in 
1887, has managed the Charles A. Priest Lumber Com- 
pany’s business successfully. He is a native of Hills- 
borough, born September 24, 1865. His parents removed 
to Fitchburg when he was a lad, and his schooling was 
attained in the public schools. Soon after his graduation 
from the high school, in 1883, he became associated with 
his father, Charles A. Priest, in the lumber business. He 
is actively interested in military matters, and from a private 
in the ranks of the local militia he has risen to the cap- 
taincy of Company B, a company in which Fitchburg 
prides herself. 

Mr. Priest is also a member of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company. Heis married, and has one child, 
a boy of four years. 


HENRY W. EMERY. 
Adjoining the old Senéine/ building is a neat provision 


store, presided over by a pleasant-faced man, who claims 
the Granite State and the town of Jaffrey as his birthplace. 
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Henry W. Emery is the son of Ralph and Susan (Williams) 
Emery, and first saw the light of day July 14, 1830. His 
first experience in seeking self-support was in Keene, 
where he remained five years, as clerk in a hotel. Desiring 
a change, he went to Gardner and worked at chair-making 
ten years. 

He removed to Fitchburg June 1, 1861, worked at his 
trade awhile, then entered the employ of William C. 
Emory, a provision dealer. After seven years’ experience 
he entered into partnership with his employer, and finally 
bought out his partner’s interest, and now ‘‘ plays a lone 
hand.” 

Mr. Emery was married, in 1857, to Caroline Robbins, 
also of Jaffrey. They have two children, George H., a 
noted artist of Rutland, Vt., and Lula M.,a bright scholar 
in the Fitchburg schools. 


A. A. BUXTON. 


As ** cleanliness is next to godliness,” we must not for- 
get to say a few words of A. A. Buxton, who runs the 
Fitchburg Steam Laundry, and who also carries on the 
paper-hanging and picture-frame business at 209 Main 
street. 

Mr. Buxton went to Fitchburg from Manchester in 1875, 
although he was born in the town of Nelson, August 27, 
1845. His parents were Eli and Abigail (Sawyer) Buxton. 
His early schooling was gained in Antrim and Hancock. 
When the civil war broke out he was one of the first to enlist 
in the Sixteenth New Hampshire regiment, and went to the 
front and returned before he was eighteen years of age. 
When asked about his record, his reply came, ** Say that I 
have a fine hospital record.” Although said jokingly, it 
carries its own story of physical injuries, which doubtless 
have had lifelong effects, judging from his frail physique. 

Mr. Buxton is married to Emma Young, a native of 
Manchester, and they have one daughter. When he first 
went to Fitchburg he was engaged in the millinery business, 
but soon took up other lines. He is a member of Post 
19, Fitchburg, the Knights of Honor, Knights and Ladies 
of Honor, I. O. O. F., Encampment and Canton. He is 
ably assisted in his business by his wife, who is a veritable 
helpmeet. 


” 
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EDWIN M. READ. 


A man who furnishes ‘* sweets to the sweet,” and whc 
attends carefully to the wants of the ‘‘inner man,” is 
Edwin M. Read, a Swanzey boy, born in 1854. He is a 
fine specimen of physical manhood, and full of pluck and 
energy. Mr. Read removed to Fitchburg at the age of 
twenty-seven, and entered the employ of T. C. Caldwell, 
a grocer. In 1884 he started in business for himself, 
with little capital but plenty of backbone. Within two 
years he has added catering and candy manufacture to his 
already thriving business, and his neat, well-stocked estab- 
lishment is a credit to the city. Mr. Read has served as 
president of the Merchants’ Association, and is connected 
with various secret organizations. He is a typical self- 
made man. 


THE POET’S AUTUMN. 
BY C. C. LORD. 


There is a sadness in the sky, 
The scene is dark and drear, 

But the world hath balm for its tender eye 
Till the bright, spring rays appear. 


There is a sighing in the breeze, 
The leaf and bloom are fled, 

But the earth hath cheer for its mournful trees 
Till the buds wake from the dead. 


There is a silence in the breast, 
The smile and love depart, 

But the soul hath hope for an accent blest 
Till a song breaks from its heart. 























| 
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AN OCTOBER SUNSET. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


A moment and the sun will sink! 

Now pure rose color is his light 
That falls upon the zenith’s brink, 

And countless cloud forms all are bright. 
One molton, mantling sea of fire, 

The whole sky glows! The snow-white flakes 
In purple film are mounting higher,— 

What hues each thread of vapor takes ! 
The black bars into massy gold 

Are turned above the old elm trees ; 
Even the shadows seem less cold 

Where tall pines ripple in the breeze. 


East Lempste|r, N. H. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


BENJAMIN B. DAVIS. 

No great structure can ever be reared, except the founda- 
tion be thoroughly laid. Benjamin B. Davis, commonly 
known as ‘*‘ Uncle Ben,” has certainly done as much, yea, 
more, to lay a foundation for that mighty structure, music, 
than any other man of the old school living in New Hamp- 
shire to-day. Bornat a time when music was in its infancy 
in New Hampshire, especially gifted in the art, possessing 
enthusiasm and power, tinctured by a quaintness of speech 
which was sure to receive recognition, he seems to have 
been especially ordained to open the gates of harmony and 
melody, that those who came later might not only enjoy 
more fully, but also have their own work made easier. 

The subject of our sketch was born in Loudon, Septem- 
ber 1, 1821, and lived at home until he was fourteen years 
of age. The two years following he worked on a farm in 
Canterbury and attended school. It was at this time that 
he first attempted to sing. The next we hear of him is as 
an employé in a cotton mill at Methuen, Mass. Here he 
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learned to read music, under the instruction of Miss Martha 
Burt. He lived in Methuen four years, having during that 
time been voted in as a member of the choir of Rev. A. A. 
Miner’s church. Returning to New Hampshire, he attended 
school at Springfield and Meriden. Following this we find 
him engaged at short intervals in different honorable occu- 
pations, all the while being a conscientious student of 
music. 

In 1852 Mr. Davis entered into musical relationship with 
Mr. J. H. Morey, and has so continued up to the present 
time. He studied music at the Boston Academy of 
Music, under Dr. Lowell Mason, G. J. Webb, B. F. 
Baker and L. H. Southard, in the class with Prouty, Presby, 
Dr. Dana, Gill, Blair, Cram, Perkins and Cheney,—all 
well known and celebrated vocal teachers of their time. 
He was faithful in attendance to both oratorio and opera, 
and heard all the noted singers of those times, such as 
Jenny Lind, Madam Anna Bishop and Anna Stone. He 
was a member of the chorus of both peace jubilees. No 
man has taught more singing schools than Mr. Davis, and 
no man has been more faithful to both student and public 
than he. The demand for his services at one time was so 
great that he refused thirty-five schools in one season. He 
was popular with his classes, and among them could be 
found enrolled the names of men who have since become 
prominent as clergymen, judges, doctors and singers, and 
we have yet to hear one speak other than with the most 
profound respect of ‘* Uncle Ben,” both as a man and 
teacher. 

He lives quietly now in his apartments in Masonic Tem- 
ple, surrounded by his pet birds, and no “old timer” who 
visits Concord considers his duty or pleasure as complete 
without a visit to his ** old friend Davis ;” and to-day there 
is no more true friend of the young who are desirous of 
obtaining knowledge in the art of singing than ‘‘ Uncle 
Ben.” Through his efforts, thirty-one years ago, the State 
Musical Festival was organized, and continued many years, 
doing great good. To him the musical people of the 
state owe a debt of gratitude which will ever remain unpaid. 
May his days on earth be many and happy, and when called 
to a better and brighter life, we feel sure the reward of the 
‘* good and faithful” will be bestowed upon him. 
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MUSICAL GROWTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The question is often asked and discussed how the inter- 
est, growth and study of music at the present time will com- 
pare with that of thirty or forty years ago. The marvelous 
inventions, improvements and progress of the nineteenth 
century, particularly of the last twenty-five years, would 
naturally lead to the conclusion that music has kept pace 
with everything else. This is true, considering the United 
States as a whole; but to return to our own state, New 
Hampshire, we find food for reflection and much that can 
be said on both sides of the question. 

The first great musical instrument is God’s own inven- 
tion—the voice. That being so we should begin, right 
here, our discussion. Twenty years ago, and dating back 
to the earliest days of New England, the people were 
blessed with what modern musicians are pleased to term 
“the old-fashioned singing school.” One evening each 
week was given up to the study and practice of music. 
Whole families attended these schools. Happy indeed 
were the evenings at home during the interim, where 
the soprano of the mother, the contralto of the daughter, 
the tenor of the son, and the basso of the father united 
in one grand effort, searching for the beauties of the 
art; singing praises to God with a warmth, sympathy 
and earnestness which home association only can give. 
Those were days when little country towns could muster 
a chorus larger than many of our cities of to-day. Those 
were days when the dude was not known; when twenty- 
five-cent literature was not entertaining or a companion 
for young ladies: when whist, living or dead, afternoon 
teas, theatres, struggling for the latest fashions, practicing 
upon a banjo, cutting garments for a poodle dog, were 
not known; and is ita wonder that those who were active in 
the past should comment on the apparent indifference and 
inability of the young of to-day? Not at all. It is cer- 
tainly a sufficient cause for lamentation. Visit our musical 
festivals of the present time and you will find the old-time 
singers at their post, laboring hard and to be depended 
upon, while the “ music- -in-the-schools ” pupil is silent,— 
placed upon the back seats by the musical director because 
he has no time to teach musical notation. There are few 
exceptions in New Hampshire to the above statement; 
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hence our conclusion must be, however much we regret to 
say it, that we are not in as good condition for chorus 
work as we were thirty years ago. 

We have quite a number of resident vocalists who do 
good church work, but in this line the demand is greater 
than the supply. Several of the churches in the city of 
Concord employ singers who are non-residents of the state, 
and it is fair to assume that other places are put to the 
same inconvenience. In the line of instrumental music 
the relative improvement is very marked. We have at 
least two orchestral organizations in the state which can 
do oratorio or symphony in an intelligent manner, also a 
afew very good dance orchestras. In military music the 
improvement is also worthy of special mention. This is 
due largely to the impetus given by the New Hampshire 
National Guard, each of the three regiments having a 
band, and officers as well as band-masters take a pride in 
making their music attractive. It is also advantageous that 
double the number of reed instruments are available, than 
was the case twenty or more years ago. 

The people as a whole are far in advance, in the sense of 
true musical appreciation, of what they were years ago. 
There are several reasons for this. Almost every home 
now has a musical instrument, and our people in large 
numbers attend the opera and the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. A better class of concert companies 
are on the road, and lecture committees engage the best as 
arule. The several festivals throughout the state are per- 
forming a better class of music, and are doing much good. 
Orchestras are attempting to put before the people a high 
class of music. Teachers are taking more pains with their 
pupils. All this tends to educate the masses. What seems 
to demand our most careful attention now is the education of 
the young in vocal music, by organizing, wherever it is pos- 
sible, choral societies or glee clubs, studying music in a 
progressive way, encouraging the development of home 
talent, and thereby putting ourselves on record with the 
musical world ; for in no way can a people give evidence of 
their musical accomplishments except through the efforts 
of their singers. 
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Note: We acknowledge a letter from Fred Gowing, 
superintendent of schools of Nashua, wherein he expresses 
the feeling that our criticism in the September magazine, 
in its tendency to slur public school music teachers, is 
unfair. He also says that ‘* Nashua men had no invitation 
to participate in the discussion at your N. H. M. T. A.” 
We see no occasion to change our views as yet, and can 
answer in no better way than to quote from the highest 
authority known, ** By their works ye shall know them,” 
and to add that when pupils, as a rule, graduate from our 
high schools with a fair knowledge of the rudiments of 
music, then, and only then, shall we feel encouraged to 
speak favorably of the present methods of teaching. The 
N. H. M. T. A. is a state institution, organized for the 
musical good of the state. Any one can become an active 
member by the payment of one dollar to the secretary. 
This includes the invitation to speak, discuss or defend any 
subject which is before the meeting. No special invita- 
tions are issued except to non-residents, and no compensa- 
tion is allowed any resident except orchestral performers. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY PERSIS E. DARROW. 


Mountains green with spruce and pine, 
Mountains bald and ragged, 

Cutting scallops on the sky 
With their edges jagged— 


Distant mountains dim and blue 
In the summer hazy, 

Mountains by October dressed 
With a splendor crazy— 


Mountains white, their robes betrimmed 
With cloud-hues eve and morning,— 
Is n’t this a wondrous place 
For a poet to be born in! 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


HON. JOHN R. REDING. 


John R. Reding, for many years noted as the oldest 
surviving ex-congressman in the state, died at his home 
in Portsmouth, October 7, 1892. 

Mr. Reding was a native of Portsmouth, born October 
18, 1805, and was a son of Captain John Reding, a well- 
known shipmaster, who died from yellow fever, in the port 
of Savannah, in 1822. He attended the Portsmouth pub- 
lic schools in boyhood, and subsequently entered the office 
of the New Hampshire Patriot, in Concord, then con- 
ducted by the noted Democratic leader, Isaac Hill, to learn 
the printer’s trade, which he mastered at the age of twenty- 
one years. He then immediately engaged in the office of 
the Boston Statesman, edited by Col. Charles G. Greene, 
as foreman, holding the position two years, at the end of 
which time he started out in business for himself, estab- 
lishing the Democratic Republican, at Haverhill, in this 
state, of which paper he was sole editor and proprietor 
until 1841, making it a vigorous exponent of Democracy. 

In March, 1841, Mr. Reding was elected a representa- 
tive in congress from this state, his associates, all elected 
on a general ticket at that time, being Tristram Shaw of 
Exeter, Ira A. Eastman of Gilmanton, Charles G. Ather- 
ton of Nashua, and Edmund Burke of Newport. He 
served in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth con- 
gresses, from 1841 to 1845. In the twenty-eighth con- 
gress his colleagues from this state were Edmund Burke, 
John P. Hale and Moses Norris, Jr., the representation of 
New Hampshire having decreased, under the new census. 
In congress he was distinguished throughout his term for 
conscientious fidelity to duty, and thorough devotion to the 
principles of his party. He had previously served ten years 
as postmaster of Haverhill, and held various town offices. 
He was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention 
in 1840, and again in 1852, when General Franklin Pierce 
was named for the presidency; and upon the assumption 
of the executive chair by the latter, the position of naval 
storekeeper at Portsmouth was given him. He thereupon 
removed his residence to the latter city, where he con- 
tinued until death, serving several times in the state legis- 
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lature, and, in 1860, as mayor of Portsmouth. After 
retiring from the federal service he was for a time asso- 
ciated with Hon. Daniel Marcy and Hon. Richard Jenness 
in commercial operations, but for some years past has 
been wholly retired from business. 





EDWIN A. PETERSON. 

Edwin A. Peterson, son of Adrian A. and Frances (Bell) 
Peterson, born in Portsmouth September 10, 1828, died 
in Greenland October 11, 1892. 

He attended school in Portsmouth until about sixteen 
years old, when he went to New York city as a clerk in 
the carpet firm of Peterson & Humphrey, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm being his brother, Andrew A., with whom, 
four years later, he was associated in business in the same 
line, continuing for many years with great success. About 
twenty years ago he retired from business and established 
his home in Greenland, where he afterwards resided. 

Mr. Peterson was a director of the Portsmouth Trust 
and Guarantee Company, and of the New Hampshire 
National Bank in Portsmouth, of which he was also presi- 
dent from 1882 to 1890. He represented the town of 
Greenland in the state legislature in 1877 and 1878, and 
was at one time the Democratic nominee for councillor in 
the old first district. He married Miss Valina V., daughter 
of the late Abram Q. Wendell of Portsmouth, who sur- 
vives him, with three children, Edwin J. of Greenland, and 
Mrs. Harry Salter and Wendell J. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JOHN FARR. 

John Farr, one of the oldest and best known residents 
of northern New Hampshire, who was born in Littleton, 
May 22, 1810, died in that town October 12, 1892. 

In early life Mr. Farr was engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness, commencing as a clerk in the general store of W.C. 
& A. Brackett in Littleton village. Subsequently he was 
in trade for himself, and later was engaged with Reding- 
ton & Gould. Meeting with business reverses he removed 
to Glover, Vt., where he remained two years, but returned 
and took up the study of the law in the office of the late 
Hon. Henry A. Bellows, afterwards chief-justice of the 
supreme court, and was subsequently in legal practice 
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with his brother, William J. Bellows, and still later alone. 
Previous to his residence in Vermont he had served as 
selectman in Littleton, and he was also for five years 
sheriff of Grafton county. He was a county commissioner 
in 1862 and again in 1868. He was the first president of 
the Littleton “National Bank, serving for many years in 
that capacity, and still later as a director, and it was while 
sitting in a chair at the bank that he finally passed away. 
He was three times married, and leaves a widow, three 
sons and three daughters, all but one daughter being the 
children of the first wife. The sons are George, one of 
the proprietors of the Oak Hill House, John, Jr., of 
Orlando, Fla., and Charles A., a merchant of Littleton; 
and the daughters, Mrs. James A. Page of Haverhill, 
Mrs. B. F. Page and Miss Stella B. Farr of Littleton. 
The late Major Evarts W. Farr was a son of the deceased. 





HON. JACOB BENTON. 


Jacob Benton, a leading lawyer at the Cods bar, long 
prominent in public life, was killed, by being thrown from 
his carriage, in Lancaster, September 29, 1892. 

He was a son of Samuel S. and Esther (Prouty) Ben- 
ton, born in Waterford, Vt., August 19, 1814. He was 
educated in the academies at Lyndon, Peacham, Newbury 
and Manchester, Vt., and commenced the study of law with 
Heaton & Reed, at Montpelier, in 1841. In the fall of that 
year he became the principal of the academy at Concord 
Corner, Vt., and continued law study with Hon. H. A. 
Bellows. Two years later he removed to Lancaster, which 
was ever after his home. He completed his study with 
General Ira Young of Lancaster, and was there admitted 
to the bar, forming a partnership in practice with General 
Young, which terminated with the death of the latter. 

He practiced alone for many years, but had the late Hon. 
Ossian Ray as a partner from 1855 to 1865, and Josiah H. 
Benton, Jr. from 1867 till 1871. 

He was active in political life, as a Republican, for many 
years, and served in the legislature as a representative 
from Lancaster in 1854-55-56. He also represented the 
old third district in congress from 1867 till 1871. 

In 1860 he married Louisa Dwight, daughter of General 
Neal Dow of Portland, Me., by whom he is survived. 
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